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British and Portuguese who, with 33,000 fresh troops still unengaged,
had suffered only a quarter of the French casualties, remained
complete masters of the field. Twenty-four battalions had repelled
and put to flight forty-five. And of the allied units engaged nearly
half had been Portuguese. The latter were naturally immensely
elated ; they had proved themselves men on the open field and taken
heavy toll of the hated invaders. " It has given them," wrote the
Commander-in-Chief, " a taste for an amusement to which they were
little accustomed."
The objects for which Wellington had given battle had been
achieved. His allies had learnt their strength and his countrymen
had been heartened. But neither he nor Massena were men to be
deceived for a moment as to the true situation by a single inconclusive
engagement, however exhilarating or depressing. Both were
cool, experienced hands in the bloody business of war. Almost
before the battle was over the French commander had begun to seek
a way round the British position; he realised that he had
underestimated his enemy and must be more patient. Moving into the
mountains of the Serra de Caramula early on the 28th, his cavalry
patrols found a rough track leading to the coastal plain some
thirteen miles to the north of Coimbra. Wellington, who knew of
the road's existence, had ordered Trant to try and hold it with his
militiamen, but the latter, handicapped by their lack of discipline,was
unable to reach it in time. Sooner than run any risk of being
cut off from the crossing of the Mondego at Coimbra or of being
hustled in his retreat to his chosen position before Lisbon,
Wellington gave the order to retire. " When we do go," he had
written of his plans for evacuation, '' I feel a little anxiety to go like
gentlemen out of the hall door, particularly after the preparations I have
made to enable us to do so, and not out of the back door or by the area."
So it came about that on the night of September 28th, 1810, the
British marched down from the cold, misty mountain and vanished
into the south. The troops, in high spirits after their victory, were
naturally surprised at the withdrawal. To the Portuguese, rejoicing
at their unexpected reprieve, it seemed utterly unaccountable. They
now became sure that Wellington meant to abandon them. The
earlier scenes of mass evacuation were now repeated ; at a few hours'
notice the inhabitants of Coimbra were hustled out on to the highroad
with their goods piled on the few carts the army had left unrequisitioned
and bearing pitiful bundles on their heads and in their hands.
Within a day the pleasant old university town became a solitude.
"How would you like," wrote Colonel Colborne to his sister,
"to see your piano, writing tables, chairs and things heaped
together at the south end of Sloane Street to impede the enemy ? "
The road was thronged with thousands of helpless creatures, many
of them bare-footed and in rags, trudging ^ between the retreating
columns or trailing disconsolately across the adjoining fields. The sight
put an officer with classical memories in mind of the flight from Troy.1
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